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Christianity and the Economic Order 
What the Critics Are Saying 


Because we have made a point of stressing such adverse 
criticisms as have been received concerning this series of 
studies it is perhaps in order to say that the commenda- 
tions of the work of the Study Committee have been more 
numerous than the negative comments. Some of the 
commendatory words it would seem quite gratuitous to 
print. We believe that it is more important to share with 
our readers the comments that show divergent opinion, 
and this for two reasons. 

First, the nature of the project calls for such frankness. 
Secondly, it is important that the very wide range of 
Protestant opinion on the subjects discussed be known. 
A project of this sort reveals how far from reality are 
those who assume that official pronouncements such as the 
Social Ideals of the Churches command the assent of the 
entire lay membership of our churches. This revelation 
poses, in turn, a problem for Protestant leaders who wish 
to be socially prophetic but who at the same time feel an 
obligation to preserve democratic processes within the 
Protestant pattern of lay initiative and control. 

The comments at hand on Study No. 3—“Employment 
and Unemployment”—do not lend themselves well to 
classification in accord with the subject-matter division of 
the report. Some of the most incisive are given below. 


From an Agricultural Economist— 


Study read with great interest. “One of the problems 
in agriculture is that of underemployment. In other 
words, while farmers work long hard hours many may 
employ an uneconomic combination of labor and capital 
resulting in a lack of efficiency and low returns. Ade- 
quate farm returns are necessary to increase farm mech- 
anization and job opportunities in industry are needed 
to absorb replaced farm workers. The long hours put 
in by farmers and their wives mean limited leisure time 
for rural people, with a resulting drab life. . . . While 
cooperatives can not solve over-all national economic 
problems they do make important contributions in im- 
proving the economic status of agriculture.” 


From a Former Textile Industry Executive— 

Found the study interesting and valuable and called at- 
tention to a proposal of his own for warding off depres- 
sion, which will be reported in a later issue of INrorMA- 
TION SERVICE. 

From the Executive of a Community Planning Council— 

“We were in so general agreement with the underlying 


assumptions of Study No. 3 on ‘Christianity and the Eco- 
nomic Order’ that it is only possible, from our point of 
view, to underscore and extend some of the points made 
in the paper. . . . We believe, of course, in planning and 
complete planning .. . planning with power. We know 
that we do not have such planning nationally or locally 
now, and there seems to be little evidence that we will 
have soon. We think, however, that until we are con- 
vinced that plans must precede action, any action will 
necessarily be disjointed and much of it futile regardless 
of the intention of piecemeal pieces of legislation and 
action by well meaning groups.” 

(This comment is both relevant to Study No. 3 and 
anticipatory of Study No. 5. which will deal with the con- 
cept of planning in relation to individual freedom.) 


From an Eminent Social Scientist— 


The study maintains the “general high order” of the 
series. One criticism: “In keeping the curve of purchas- 
ing power moving at the same rate as the curve of pro- 
duction the most imporant key I think is investment, par- 
ticularly in the production of durable goods. This point 
might have received a little more emphasis in your treat- 
ment.” 


From a University Professor of Education— 

No criticism, but more information, please. “On page 
6 you speak of a trend toward acceptance of public enter- 
prise by both economists and the people. This is no 
doubt true. The reasons for this acceptance, however, 
are not very clear to the general run of those of us who 
know little economics. I suppose the final explanation, 
like all final answers to economic and political questions, 
is moral. But there is an intervening step, or so some 
economists say, which is that some 20 billions of our na- 
tional income (assuming a national income of 150 bil- 
lions annually) will not and probably cannot be rein- 
vested by private enterprise. Since the national income 
must be reinvested in one way or another, if the economy 
is to be healthy, it must follow that public enterprise is a 
necessity. This assumes of course that there is no alterna- 
tive and that the moral drive for full employment and 
good living conditions is sufficiently strong. . . . It does 
seem important to me that we understand this trend to- 
ward public enterprise in terms of wide economic context 
as well as moral outlook.” 

(The question is pertinent and will have attention.) 
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From an Educator and Social Scientist— 


The study is “well informed, well thought through, 
objective in tone, and therefore appealing in a high degree 
to intelligent people who are tired of being confronted 
with unnecessary choices between extreme, emotionally 
stated policies.” But—unemployment insurance is slight- 
ed; also “trades depending on an entirely casual hiring of 
labor, with a large margin of unemployed labor at most 
times” as in longshore work. 

Further, it would have been well “to emphasize the 
fact so continuously overlooked by critics of government 
spending that by far the greatest part of it is in prepara- 
tion for the next war.” 

Also, there is “the effect on employment of the pro- 
digious waste and reduction of consuming power, hence 
of employment, which results from warlike competition 
in private industry and business. It has reached the point 
where the greater part of what the consumer pays for 
such necessities as soap or drugs or condiments or house- 
hold utensils is taken by sales promotion.” 

Concerning public enterprise: “One constantly recur- 
ring criticism of public enterprise can probably best be 
answered by emphasizing the possibilities for private in- 
vestment—by means of subscription to special loans—in 
particular public projects. In recent times, the trend has 
been away from special financing of public projects to 
inclusive financing. This has had good reasons in past 
misuses of special loan funds. But with their disappear- 
ance something has been lost of the participation of pri- 
vate citizens in public projects of special interest to them 
which .. . has given us great public improvements.” 


From a Religious Editor— 


The study is “labored and platitudinous.” Crucial is- 
sues are ignored. “Suppose a church should say that its 
organist could play without any regard to union member- 
ship, or that its janitor could care for the engineering 
necessities of the property on the open shop principle, or 
that an open shop teamster could haul away the ashes 
from the furnace on that basis? Or suppose a church 
should hire non-union operators for its elevators? .. . 
Suppose that, leaving off all platitudes, a church should 
say, ‘he who will not work may not eat,’ instead of en- 
dorsing the government practice of feeding those who 
are voluntarily idle because they know how to reach the 
glorified soup kitchens which the government now pro- 
vides, where there is a little more soup and a good deal 
of encouragement to idleness?” 


From a Public School Principal— 


The study is “comprehensive and sanely balanced” but 
it is “to be greatly regretted that [in the Public Finance 
Section] no mention was made of the basic principle of 
ability to pay ; of the evil of regressive taxes like the sales 
tax which bears with undue weight on those least able 
to pay; and finally, on the need for revising and integrat- 
ing our national, state and local tax system.” 


From a Corporation Executive— 


The study suffers from “lack of factual basis and in- 
sufficiently expert economic advice. By the first of these, 
I mean that you are assuming as facts several supposi- 
tions, which I do not believe to be true at all... . Then 
it seems evident that those who are preparing the study 
are floundering about for it all along without the advice 
of competent economists.” Cautions “ministers who ven- 
ture economic opinions without proper preparation and 
knowledge.” 


(The counsel is welcome, but as a matter of fact 
have had more help from competent economists and social 
scientists on this series than from any other group.) 


From a Well-Known Radio Commentator— 


Finds that “the treatment is realistic and authoritative 
and my personal reaction is an upsurge of encouragemeng 
that the Church is so actively recognizing the inseparable 
ness of moral and social welfare.” 

The following comments concern the several studigg 
published up to this time. 


From a Religious Educator— 


“My single suggestion would be that the economic, poy 
litical and spiritual significance of the labor movement 
as such has not occupied enough space nor been expoundeg 
as one evolutionary process in our culture. I would 
make it a phase of Christian progress.” 


From a Research Economist— 


“Tt seems to me you have developed an excellent techg 
nique here which should be used more widely in work# 
of this kind. I am also hoping that you plan to issue all 
of your reports, perhaps amended in the light of thg 
critics’ comments, in the form of a volume that can bg 
widely distributed.” 


From a Nationally Known Business Executive— 


Much of the material is good, but “I do not see in the 
study reports any appreciation of the relationship whidg 
I am sure exists between the application of spiritual 
values to industry and commerce, and the possible amount 
of freedom obtainable. I, myself, believe that Democracy 
is an equilibrium between wealth development and educa 
tion balanced upon spiritual values. As the spiritual val 
ues decrease, you go toward Communism and Statisny 
and as the spiritual values increase, you go toward th 
perfection of Democracy. . . . Control is necessary today 
and probably always will be. However, the amount om 
control is in direct ratio to the level of application of 
spiritual values to every day life. It seems to me, there 
fore, that the Church has a tremendous obligation for aml 
evangelism of an entirely new order which explains to iff 
members the enormous key importance of Christian prifig 
ciples expressed in terms of those things that people havg 
to live with every day of their lives. ... We must do aii 
enormous amount of study, research and experimental 
operation in just as concentrated and consecrated a way 
as science has done with the laws of God concerningj 
things.” 


From a Religious Educator and Social Philosopher— 


“The Studies have not inquired to what degree oui 
own economic order is fulfilling its primary economij 
function. Instead, this or that phase of the economig 
order is judged from a standpoint that arises outside 
the order itself. This has the effect of assenting to th 
old, long exploded fallacy that there are ‘economic law 
that ‘in the nature of things’ are valid on their own a@ 
count, though they are not inherently ethical... . Upomj 
these particular issues you have sought such wisdom as# 
possible within the framework of a society, and of § 
religion, that they are not committed to any sort of basi 
economic morality. ... For aught that I can see now, yom 
are not avoiding the danger of identifying yourselv@ 
with those who think that our decaying self-destroying 
economic order will become worthy of everlasting if 
if only it will wash itself and trim its beard. . 4 
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Studies seem to take for granted that, without disturbing 
the foundation-stones of the capitalist ethics, conditions 
might be created that will satisfy ‘the reasonable demands’ 
of the reasonable men” (Study No. 2, last column). 


From a Canadian Economist— 

An extended critique. Since it is in the form of an ar- 
ticle for a religious journal and has not yet been published 
it cannot be quoted here, The writer commends the project, 
finds it an encouraging indication of vitality in the 
Church, but records some adverse reactions. Since re- 


ligion deals with ends and economics with means there 
is always danger of confusion, the writer points out, 
when they are brought into relationship. 


From an Expert on Public Ownership— 


Referring in commendatory terms to the initial study: 

“In your final paragraph of this bulletin, you say ‘The 
extension of democracy into economic as well as political 
life, will be the most effective method of creating enthu- 
siasm for democracy.’ With this I am in full accord. ... 
What leads me to write you is your statement in the last 
half of the last paragraph referred to in which you say 
‘he churches should encourage all expressions of eco- 
nomic and industrial democracy, including labor unions, 
employers associations, farm organizations and consumers 
cooperatives.”” (The reference is to a Federal Council 
resolution adopted in 1940 which was appended to the 
first study.) “My query is: Why should the churches 
be urged to encourage these several! different expressions 
of economic and industrial democracy and not include 
the public ownership of public utilities and the conserva- 
tion of natural resources?” The question raised by our 
correspondent is one on which we would welcome opin- 
ions from our readers. 


The Coal Mine Crisis 


As this issue goes to press another nation-wide paralyz- 
ing strike is impending. Whether or not John L. Lewis’ 
miners leave the pits as threatened—acting in accord with 
the often repeated slogan “No contract, no work’’—the 
Bcrisis that has developed serves to emphasize what was 
said in our “white paper” on Labor-Management Rela- 
tions (Study No. 2). There it was pointed out that no 
effective means has been devised for keeping peace in 
industry when the parties approximate equality in bar- 
gaining strength. The resources of government for avert- 
ing disaster are limited by our democratic concepts of 
freedom and also by the fact that political power now 
tests in substantial measure on labor support. It does 
not yet appear how much government pressure can be 
successfully used when self-discipline by employer or 
labor groups falls to such a low level as to vitiate col- 
lective bargaining. 

The issue presented in the threatened coal strike is com- 
plicated. The mine workers, by the very hazards and 
privations of their occupation, have a large claim on pub- 
lic sympathy. The demand for a basic 40-hour week in- 
stead of a basic 54-hour week makes a strong appeal in 
the light of the current trend in hours of work, though 
its chief significance is obviously in relation to overtime 
and take-home pay. Payment of the same wage for the 
shorter work week, as asked for, would manifestly put 
a considerable strain on the industry, on the consuming 
public, or both. How well able the industry is to stand 
that strain is one of the questions which the public, con- 
fronted by such a situation, seldom has sufficient infor- 
Mation to answer. In any case the miners’ earnings 
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are now relatively high. There are other demands that 
call for expert appraisal. 

But a far more vital issue is now thrust forward— 
the question whether or not a democratic society has re- 
sources consistent with its own character for averting a 
national disaster. Last May, after a strike of several 
weeks’ duration the government seized the soft-coal mines. 
It was a measure that ran counter to the strong desire of 
the Administration to transfer to management and labor 
the responsibility for maintaining production and settling 
disputes through collective bargaining. Since May 29 
the government has been operating the mines under the 
Krug-Lewis agreement. (Secretary Krug has responsi- 
bility for coal mine administration during the period of 
government operation.) The terms of the Krug-Lewis 
agreement are unacceptable to the operators—to say 
nothing of the new demands of the union. The govern- 
ment appears to have considered that the situation with 
reference to terms and conditions of employment was 
pegged through the device of federal operation, since 
strikes are forbidden by the Smith-Connally Act in a 
plant or industry during government operation. Now, 
however, Mr. Lewis proposes to get out from under the 
agreement and to do so by means that he claims to be 
legal. 

The question whether or not the UMW has a right to 
declare its contract terminated is somewhat technical and 
may have to be determined by the courts. Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark has advised Secretary Krug that the present 
agreement cannot be unilaterally terminated. In the lan- 
guage of the agreement it “covers for the period of gov- 
ernment possession the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment in respect to all mines in government possession. . . .” 
The Smith-Connally Act contains elaborate provisions for 
preventing strikes by workers in establishments under 
government operation. On the face of the matter this 
would seem to perpetuate the terms of the agreement and 
thus constitute an instrument of pressure to implement 
the government’s desire to return the mines to private 
control. 

sut Mr. Lewis has a strategy of his own built upon a 
construction of the Krug-Lewis agreement which is not 
without plausibility. That document, “except as anended 
and supplemented herein . . . carries forward and pre- 
serves the terms and conditions contained in... the na- 
tional bituminous coal-wage agreement, dated April 11, 
1945.” And among the provisions of that agreement is 
Section 15: 

“At any time after March 1, 1946, either party may 
give ten days’ notice in writing of a desire for a negotiat- 
ing conference upon the matters outlined in said notice. 
The other party agrees to attend said conference. At the 
end of fifteen days after the beginning of such negotiat- 
ing conference either party may give to the other a notice. 
in writing of the termination of this agreement, to be 
effective five days after the receipt of such notice.” 

It is this Section that Mr. Lewis has invoked. Is it 
among the provisions which are “amended and supple- 
mented” by the Krug-Lewis agreement? Mr. Clark and 
Mr. Krug say, Yes. Mr. Lewis says, No. At a less criti- 
cal time this would no doubt be regarded as a nice question 
for lawyers. But Mr. Clark’s opinion, stated in a letter 
to Mr. Krug, is strongly bulwarked by reference to the 
provisions and plain intent of the Smith-Connally Act, 
under which seizure of the mines was effected. 

“The provisions of that act,” he says, “contemplate, 
first, that the operations of plants and mines in govern- 
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ment possession shall continue without interruption, and, 
second, that there shall be an equitable approach to the 
problem of fixing terms and conditions of employment 
in such plants and mines, 

“The contract here under discussion must be inter- 
preted and applied in the light of those objectives. The 
War Labor Disputes Act sets forth in detail the method 
whereby changes in such terms and conditions of employ- 
ment may be effected. It specifically provides, in Section 
5, that after possession has been taken by the government 
‘the government agency operating such plant, mine, or 
facility, or a majority of the employes of such plant, mine 
or facility ... may apply to National War Labor Board 
for a change in wages or other terms or conditions of 
employment in such plant, mine or facility.’ ” 

The Attorney General then points out that the National 
Wage Stabilization Board, which, with the liquidation of 
the War Labor Board, took over these functions, promul- 
gated on May 31 the terms of the Krug-Lewis agreement. 
That Congress intended in the Smith-Connally Act to 
cover all such contingencies as the present seems clear. 
Why the Krug-Lewis agreement did not quite unambigu- 
ously provide against it is not so clear. 

Mr. Krug’s proposal, the eleventh-hour appearance of 
which Mr. Lewis complains of bitterly, and which he re- 
jected forthrightly, contemplated the immediate resump- 
tion of collective bargaining with the operators. The 
Krug-Lewis agreement would run not longer than two 
months. “If no agreement should be reached by Jan. 16, 
1947, the mines would be returned to private possession 
on that date and the normal operation of economic forces 
would then prevail in the coal industry.” Mr. Lewis 
aay have seen some irony in this proposal, which Mr. 
Truman has vigorously supported, and which would give 
him with a vengeance his freedom from control under 
an Administration he has fought so bitterly. It would 
“nean, of course, that he would have to fight over again 
even for what he has now, with the possibility of striking 
only after the winter was far spent. 

From the viewpoint of those who have been critical 
of the Administration’s labor policies this is the pay-off. 
What recourse the government has in case the temporary 
restraining order issued on November 18 by a federal dis- 
{rict court is not obeyed, is not clear. Admittedly, coal 
cannot be mined by bayonets, and the President’s pro- 
posal to draft strikers had a decidedly hostile reaction. 
Furthermore, if the miners simply quit work in accord 
with their precedent of not entering the mines without a 
contract, the union’s contention, in the event of legal ac- 
tion, will presumably be that no “concerted action” was 
involved. In any case, the all-important question will be 
what sanctions can be invoked that will start coal coming 
out of the mines. 

All of which further evidences the growing peril from 
industrial strife in these United States. The matter was 
put very bluntly by Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Electric, in a recent statement which is quoted in an 
advertisement of the Bank of New York: 

The time has come when we must, not as business men but 
as citizens, examine and define that word “strike.” It has been 
said for a long time that nothing must deprive labor of the 
right to strike. But if today we mean by “strike” such a situa- 
tion as the Pittsburgh power strike, the maritime strikes, the 
New York tugboat and truckmen’s strikes, and the threatened 
strikes of transportation workers, then labor has no such right, 
any more than any group has a right to starve, endanger, or 
destroy the society of which it is a part. 

The case that has been built up in law and public opinion 
for the right to strike rests on the principle of freedom 
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to work or not to work. But the increasing involvemegl 
of other people’s freedoms makes inevitable a corres 
ing degree of protest. a 
But new definitions do not of themselves produce neg 
sanctions that can be effectually invoked. The New Yo 
Times (November 9), commenting on Senator Fulbright 
proposal for a “tribunal” in which both labor and magi 
agement would have confidence, said: a 
The theory of the Railway Labor Act was that, once fh 
facts in a dispute were known, public opinion would constitute alm 
an automatic mechanism for the enforcement of the board’s dell 
cisions. It seems doubtful, in the light of recent experi 
that the moral effect of public opinion can be counted an effectiyamma 
instrument of restraint at a time when labor’s economic bagi 
gaining position is as strong as it is today. 4 


This focuses attention not on the right to strike but om 
implementing the public interest. 


Confidentially— 


Lest the reader fall under a misapprehension concerns 
ing Study No. 4 (Part 2 of this issue) it had better be 
said frankly that the Committee had no easy time in de 
fining the terms profit and profit incentive. This wag 
due to the fact that in common speech and even in businesg 
parlance those terms are loosely used; the distinction bes 
tween profit and compensation for work done is ofteg 
blurred. The course decided on was to adhere to a stri¢gl 
economic definition of profit. In this way attention ig 
focused on the distinctive feature of what is called a “freg 
enterprise economy.” This feature may be lost sight of, 
if the profit motive is loosely referred to, as if it included 
the urge to secure a higher rate of pay for work done 
It appears that economic education has been at fault ig 
allowing this important matter to go unclassified. 

Difficulty was encountered also over the distinction bes 
tween the profit motive and the profit system as a method 
of accounting and of measuring efficiency in production, 
It was pointed out that the Soviet Union recognizes profit 
and makes use of it, though it has all but annihilated 
private profit. It was necessary, therefore, to sharpen 
further the concept of the profit motive so that it denotesa 
the urge to secure private profit. 

Again it was noted that if the profit motive as thug 
defined were condemned on ethical grounds, as some 
Christians do condemn it, the question would still remaif 
whether or not an economic order can be successfully 
operated without the accumulation of the economic sur¢ 
plus in private hands. 

In the study herewith offered no judgment is pro-§ 
nounced on the ethical validity of the profit motive of 
concerning its indispensability. These questions require 
further exploration. All that is attempted is a canvass of 
non-profit incentives actually operating in the ecconome@ 
order. There seems to be a fairly wide consensus amongg 
Christians calling for the subordination of the profit in-j 
centive to less acquisitive incentives. The recent state- 
ment, “Pattern for Economic Justice,” signed by Protes 
tant, Catholic and Jewish leaders, puts the matter: 

“The profit motive must be subordinated to the moral§ 
law. 

“To make the profit motive the guiding principle in 
economic life is to violate the order which God Himself@ 
has established. The profit motive, while useful within 
reasonable limits, must be subordinated to the motive off 
the service of human needs and the dictates of social 
justice.” 

Study No. 4 is relevant to the concern thus expressed.§ 
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